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No Issue Next Week 


Junior Scholastic will not be pub- 
lished next week, as most schools 
will be closed in observance of the 
Easter holiday. The next issue of 
dunior Scholastic, dated April 5, will 
be waiting for you when you return 
to school. 











India fo Have New Constifution 


India will have a new constitution. 

This constitution will be much like 
the U. S. Constitution. It will give 
Indian citizens many of the rights 
and freedoms citizens of the U. S. 
enjoy. 

A draft* of the constitution has 
been drawn up. It will be presented 
to India’s C®nstituent Assembly in 
April. The Assembly will discuss the 
constitution. But it is not expected 
to make many changes in the draft. 

One important matter the Assem- 
bly will discuss is India’s relation to 
Britain. Should India be a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions? Or should India be a com- 
pletely independent nation? 

Here are the main points in the 
constitution draft: 


RIGHTS AND FREEDOM 


Equal opportunities for all citizens. 

No discrimination* because of 
race, religion, caste (class), or sex. 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

No child labor. (That is, no chil- 
dren under 14 may work in factories 
or mines. ) 


No forced labor. 


*® Means word is defined on page 10. 


No person shall be considered an 
Untouchable. 

(At present, nearly 50,000,000 
Hindus belong to no caste at all. 
They are called Untouchables or 
Outcastes. They do the work con- 
sidered unclean by caste members. 
They live apart from other Hindus 
Often they are not allowed to go to 
school or temple. They may not draw 
water from the village well. ) 


GOVERNMENT 


India will be divided into states. 

Each state will have a governor, a 
council of ministers, and a legisla 
ture. The state governments will hav: 
wide powers. 

The Indian nation will be ruled 
by a president, elected for five years 

There will also be a vice-president 
a prime minister, and a council o! 
ministers. The council will be lik: 
our Cabinet. 

The Indian parliament will hav: 
two houses — like the U. S. Congress 
The two houses will be the Council 
of States and the House of th 
People. 

There will be a Supreme Court 
ot India. It will have a chief justic: 
and not fewer than seven judges. 
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THE PALAIS (palace) DE CHAILLOT* in Paris has been chosen as the 1945 
meeting place of the U. N. General Assembly. The Assembly will meet there i: 
September. The Palais was built for the 1937 world exposition. It is a semi 
circular building of white stone, overlooking the Seine River. Between the Palais 
and the Seine are lines of fountains. And across the Seine is the Eiffel Tower 
The Paris meeting will be the third regular session of the General Assembly. 
























MEDITERRANEAN 





The island of Crete is 160 miles 
long and from 7 to 35 miles wide. 


Rockefeller Group 
Will Help Crete 


Crete is a mountainous island in 
the Mediterranean. (See map 
above.) Nearly 442,000 people live 
on the island. Crete belongs to 
Greece. 

The Cretan people are very poor. 
They cannot produce enough food 
on their island to feed themselves. 
There are many diseases in Crete. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is 
working on a plan to help Crete. The 
Foundation is a U. S. orgauzation. 
Its purpose is “to promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the 
world.” The Foundation was started 
in 1913 by John D. Rockefeller, U. S. 
millionaire. 

The Foundation’s plan is to help 
the Cretan people become _healthy 
and self-supporting. 

Experts from the Foundation are 
going to Crete this month. The group 
includes experts on agriculture, pub- 
lic health, and geology. The experts 
will draw up a recovery plan for 
Crete. This plan will be presented 
to the Greek government. 

If the plan is approved, the Foun- 
dation will go ahead with it. 

The first step will be to stop the 
diseases which have spread all over 
the island. 

The second step will be to teach 
the Cretans how to make the most of 
their resources. Crete’s soil is fertile. 
If taught modern farming methods 
Cretans should be able to produce 
more than enough food for them- 
elves. 

The Foundation believes Crete is 
rich in minerals. These can be mined. 

Manufacturing plants will be 
started. And the Foundation will 
build roads, schools, and hospitals. 





Guatemala Claims 
British Honduras 


Great Britain is having trouble 
with a third Latin American republic, 
Guatemala. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic for Britain’s dispute with 
Chile and Argentina. ) 

Guatemala has claimed the colony 
of British Honduras. British Hon- 
duras lies next to Guatemala. (See 
map at right.) It has a population of 
64,000 and has been a British colony 
since 1862. Britain has claimed the 
land since 1798. 

In the end of February, Britain 
charged that groups of Guatemalans 
were trying to start a fight in British 
Honduras. Britain said Guatemala 
hoped to use this fight as an excuse 
for seizing British Honduras. 

So Britain sent warships to Belize 
to back up her claim to British Hon- 
duras. Belize is the capital of British 
Honduras. 

The. quarrel over British Honduras 
is an old one. It dates back to 1821 
when Guatemala became an inde- 
pendent state. Since 1821 Guatemala 
has refused to accept Britain’s claim 
to British Honduras. 


TREATY SIGNED 


In 1859, Britain and Guatemala 
made a boundary treaty. Later the 
two governments added another 
agreement to this treaty. They said 
they would build a road from 
Guatemala City to Belize. This road 
would give Guatemala a link with 
the Caribbean. 

The road was never built, although 
in 1863 Britain offered to pay $200,- 
000 toward the cost. 

Now Guatemala says that because 
the road-building part of the treaty 
was not kept, none of the treaty has 
to be kept. So Guatemala is claiming 
British Honduras. 

Britain says that just because the 
road was not built is no reason not 
to keep the rest of the treaty. 


GUATEMALA COMPLAINS 


Guatemala has sent a complaint 
to the United Nations and asked all 
American republics to band together 
against Britain. Guatemala has cut 
off meat shipments to Britain. 

Britain wishes to take the quarrel 
to the International Court of Justice. 
Guatemala has refused to do this. 
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British Honduras is 8,598 Sq. miles 





Students Asked fo Work 
At U. N. During Summer 


The United Nations has asked 
each of its 57 member nations to 
send students to Lake Success this 
summer. Lake Success is the U. N.’s 
headquarters. It is on Long Island. 

These students from all over the 
world will work as unpaid members 
of the U. N. Secretariat. Their jobs 
will give them a chance to learn first- 
hand how the U. N. works. 

As well as working in the U. N., 
the students will attend classes on 
the ways the U. N. works. When 
they go back home they will be 
“walking information centers” on the 
workings of the U. N. 

Each U. N. member nation has 
been asked to nominate several stu- 
dents. The students may be men or 
women between the ages of 20 and 
30. They must speak French or Eng- 
lish, besides their native language. 


KOREAN ELECTIONS MAY 9 


Elections for a national govern- 
ment will be held in Korea on May 
9. The U. S. Army of Occupation will 
hold the elections under United Na- 
tions’ supervision. (See theme article 
in Junior Scholastic, March 1, for 
background of the election. ) 

The elections will be held in South 
Korea, the U. S. zone. Koreans will 
elect a national assembly. If Russia 
refuses to let Northern Koreans take 
part in the elections, seats will be 
left open in the assembly for North 
Korea. 
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MANCHURIA 


China's Battleground 


Chinese Communist troops with captured U. S. guns. 


O CHINESE boys and girls there 
| is no such place as Manchuria. 

What we call Manchuria, they 
call the Nine Northeastern Provinces. 
Westerners named the provinces 
Manchuria after the Manchus who 
lived there. 

Manchuria is part of China. It is 
the part of China that is making 
news headlines very often these 
days. . 

Manchuria is the scene of the 
fighting between Nationalists and 
Communists which we read about 
last week in Junior Scholastic. 


COMMUNISTS ARE GAINING 


Nearly all of Manchuria is in Com- 
munist hands as the map on opposite 
page shows. The Communists con- 
trol almost all of Manchuria’s farm 
land and four-fifths of the population. 
Manchuria’s total population is 38,- 
185,000. The Nationalists hold only 
a narrow corridor of land in the 
south (as shown in white on the 
map). Bit by bit they are losing this 
land to the Communist armies. 

Why are the Communists so strong 
in Manchuria? 

During World War II, Japan ruled 
Manchuria. In the closing days of 
the war, Russia sent troops into Man- 
churia to fight the Japanese. The 
Russians quickly took over Man- 
churia. 

When the Japanese surrendered, 
Nationalist and Communist troops 
raced to Manchuria. The National- 
ists asked the Russians to stay in 
Manchuria until they were -eady to 
take over. The Russians stayed. But 
they allowed the Communists to 


come in and turned captured Jap- 
anese arms over to the Communists. 
The Communists are using these 
arms in their war against the Na- 
tionalists. They have also captured 
U. S.-made arms which our Govern- 
ment sold to the Nationalists as war 
surplus materials. 

Russian troops left Manchuria in 
the spring of 1946. When they left 
they took with them machinery from 
Manchuria’s factories. 

Control over Manchuria has long 
been both good and bad for China. 

This is why it has been good: 

Manchuria is 412,322 square miles 
in area. It is more tharr six times the 
size of all our New England states 
put together. 


RICH LAND 


Most of the land is a rolling plain 
about 600 miles long and from 200 
to 400 miles wide. The soil is dark 
and fertile and planted to soybeans, 
wheat, millet, maize, and kaoliang. 

Kaoliang is the chief crop. Man- 
churians eat it instead of rice be- 
cause they do not grow much rice. 
They use its stalks as fuel and its 
leaves for making hats, baskets, and 
brooms. 

While kaoliang supplies Manchur- 
ians with food, soybeans earn them 
money. Soybeans, in all shapes and 
forms (beans, bean oil, bean cake), 
are Manchuria’s chief export. 

Nature planted wealth in Man- 
churia’s soil long before men started 
plowing. This wealth is in forests 
and minerals. 

The Manchurian plain is set in a 
frame of high mountains. In the east 


the mountains are heavily clothed 
with forests of oak, elm, poplar, fir, 
pine, spruce, and larch. 

Under thé soil there is plenty ot 
gold, tungsten, silver, coal, iron ore, 
asbestos, zinc, magnesium, oil, alu- 
minum, and molybdenum. 

Manchurian waters abound in fish. 
A total of 240,000,000 pounds of fish 
products are produced each year. 
Manchuria also is rich in salt. 

Half of all China’s railroad mile- 
age* is in Manchuria. So is 70 pe: 
cent of China’s industry. 


TUG OF WAR 


This is why control over Man- 
churia has been bad for China: 

For the last 50 years Russia and 
Japan have been playing tug of wa 
with Manchuria. China has been so 
weak that she’s just sat on the side- 
lines and watched the struggle. 

Russia is interested in Manchuria 
for these reasons: Manchuria has 
valuable resources. Manchuria’s 
main ports do not freeze up in winter 
as do Russian ports in Asia. Man- 
churia also lies between the im 
portant city of Vladivostok and the 
central part of Russia in Asia. 

Japan wanted Manchuria for its 
rich resources which Japan lacks 
Control over Manchuria would giv: 
Japan a foothold in Asia. It would 
also give Japan a base for attackin 
China. 

In 1895 Japan defeated China ii 
a war and made China give up the 
Liaotung peninsula. (See map on op 
posite page. ) 


* Meons word is defined on p. 10. 











Russia made Japan return the 
peninsula to China, but then asked 
China for special rights on it herself. 

China allowed Russia to take a 
short cut through north Manchuria 
in building a railroad. This railroad 
ran from one part of Russia in Asia 
to Vladivostok. 

In 1898 Russia leased the whole 
peninsula from China for 25 years. 
Russia also got the right to build 
another railroad —from Harbin to 
Port Arthur. 

In 1904 Russia and Japan went to 
war. Japan won and forced Russia to 
give her the lease over the Liaotung 
peninsula and one of the railroads. 

Japan was not ‘content with 
Liaotung only. She wanted all of 
Manchuria. In 1931 she took it by 
sending in her armies. 


MANCHUKUO 


The Japanese declared Manchuria 
to be a new nation, named Manchu- 
kuo. They made Henry Pu Yi, the 
overthrown emperor of China, em- 
peror of Manchukuo. Our Govern- 
ment did not recognize Manchukuo. 

The Japanese set to work in Man- 
churia building factories and rail- 
roads. They took Manchuria’s soy- 
bean crop, coal, iron ore, and other 
valuables for themselves. 

This went on until Russian troops 
drove out the Japanese in 1945. Then 
the Russian government presented 
China with a list of what Russia 
wanted in Manchuria. 

This is what Russia asked for and 
got: 

1. Russia shares with China con- 
trol over the two railroads Russia 
built in Manchuria. At the end of 30 
years, China is to get full control. 

2. Russia is permitted to use Port 
Arthur as a naval base for 30 years. 
Russia may defend the base against 
attack. 

3. Dairen is supposed to be a free 
port.* But Russia refuses to let ships 
of other nations use it. 

In 1946 Russia withdrew her 
troops from every part of Manchuria 
except Port Arthur and Dairen. Rus- 
sia refuses to let Chinese govern- 
ment troops into these two cities. 


THE MANCHURIANS 


Most of the people of Manchuria 
are Chinese. You might say this is 
quite natural since Manchuria ‘is part 
of China. But there were not many 
Chinese in Manchuria until the late 


1920's. 


Manchuria was the home of the 
Manchus, the people who invaded 
China in 1644. The Manchu em- 
perors of China used Manchuria as 
their private estate. They went there 
to hunt and fish. They tried to keep 
the Chinese out of Manchuria but 
were unsuccessful. This is the rea- 
son why: 

Manchuria had few people. North 
China was crowded with farmers 








who began to spill over into Man- 
churia’s empty lands. 

After the Manchus were over- 
thrown, China’s farmers moved to 
Manchuria in droves. The Manchu 
people were lost among them. So 
were the Koreans in Manchuria and 
the Mongols. To the Chinese, Man- 
churia was a land of wide, open 
spaces and of opportunity. Now it 
is their battleground. 
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Light-colored area shows Russia (U.5.S.R.), the Russian zone in Korea, and 
a corner of Russia’s satellite, Outer Mongolia (west of Manchuria). Darker- 
colored area shows territory held by Chinese Communists. 











When the State Runs Business 


N THE last 27 years, under communism, Russia has 
changed from a backward agpicultural nation into 
a modern industrial power. She still has a long way 
to go in mechanical efficiency, but already her annual 
industrial production is second only to the United States. 
With communism, in 1919, there came a new politi- 
cal government and a new economic system — the means 
of production were to be owned by “the people.” 
The first aim of the revolutionists was to industrialize 
all of Russia. The Communists went into the factories, 
threw out the owners, and took over the industries. The 
managers who were put in charge were often illiterate 
workers, sometimes peasants who had never even seen 
a machine before! 
In the beginning, strange and peculiar things came 
out of factories! Sometimes locomotives were manufac- 





WE SHOULD PRODUCE 37,000 
TRACTORS A YEAR. 





After Communists gained control of Russia, they took 
over industries and began to develop modern plants. 
At Stalingrad they built a plant for making tractors. 





COMRADE, YOUR APPOINTMENT IS A 
REWARD FOR SERVICE TO THE PARTY 








These plants were frequently put in charge of men who 
were inexperienced. However, these men were loyal 
party members, and that was thought most important. 


tured with wheels of different sizes! Between 1917 and 
1922, the factories had almost come to a standstill. They 
could not provide enough consumer goods to keep the 
country going. Nothing seemed to run right. Russia was 
tied up in knots! 

Lenin, the head of the Communist party, had to do 
something! So he introduced the New Economic Pol- 
icy (NEP). This allowed a certain amount of small pri- 
vate business, especially retail stores. 

In spite of competition from government business 
and industries, in spite of interference by the govern- 
ment, these little private businesses thrived. They sold 
goods more cheaply. 

By 1926, little businesses that employed four people 
or fewer were doing 44 per cent of the total retail trade, 
and 7 per cent of the wholesale. Business was stimu 
lated and hope revived among the people. . 

But in 1926, the government gave up this new eco- 
nomic policy and went back to the system of state con 
trol of everything. The Soviet government runs all in- 
dustries and business today. Plans are handed down 
ready-made. 


The Communist Bureaucrats 


All important jobs are held by persons who are mem- 
bers of the Communist party. These higher officials 
together with the top army officers and the artists and 
professional people, now form a sort of “ruling class.” 
Special bonuses are given to them, special food, luxuri- 
ous homes, a car and servants. 

The Communist race to catch up with other indus- 
trial nations has shown a ruthlessness never before seen 
in history. The Communists shipped workers wherevet 
they were needed, broke up families, and stifled the 
liberty of the individual. 

Communists excuse these cruelties. They say it was 
worth the sacrifice. 

People in democracies know this is not true. Build 





ONLY 3,000 TRACTORS 
WERE PRODUCED LAST 
YEAR. WHY? 
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This led to waste and inefficiency. At the Stalingrad 
plant there were 6,000 breakages to 3,000 machines 
in ten months. Administration of plant was criticized. 
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ings and factories can never make up for the loss of 
freedom. What's more, our system of free enterprise 
has shown that it can out-produce any other. The Rus- 
sians made no progress that could not have been 
achieved better under a democratic form of government. 

The Communists claimed that their system of plan- 
ning and dictating orders would be more efficient than 
the system used in countries having free enterprise. 
With no competition, no advertising, no profits, no 
strikes, they said that everything would run smoothly. 


The Spectre of Waste Haunts Russia 


But it doesn’t! Russia is still haunted by waste and 
inefficiency. For example, American workers produce 
three times as much pig iron per man as Soviet workers, 
and four times as much coal. One reason for our 
greater production is that American workers have every 
kind of modern equipment. But most of all, the Ameri- 
can worker knows his job. And he has good reasons 
for wanting to produce. He knows he always has a 
chance to advance. 

Communists declare they have eliminated all the 
shortcomings of free enterprise. They say that govern- 
ment ownership and control are more efficient. But to- 
day Russia has black markets where people trade il- 
legally at high prices. And in her efforts to overcome 
inflation she has just gone through serious deflation. 

In December, 1947, Russia devaluated her money. 
For each ten old rubles in cash, the people were given 
one ruble. Savings accounts fared better. For the first 
3,000 rubles on deposit, people were given one new 
ruble for one old one, two new rubles for three old ones 
on the next 7,000. 

Let the experts argue over whether or not this was 
good for Russian business. But Communists have always 
argued that inflation and deflation were capitalistic evils 
and could not happen in a communist state. 

Did you think there were no rich people in Russia? 
Today they have some managers, officials, and artists 
with large incomes who would be called “capitalists” 
in a country like our own. People in Russia can now 
leave property to their children, as in capitalistic coun- 
tries. 









ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





Communism was supposed to do away with the class 
of people who lived on money they did not earn. But 
today, in Russia, interest is paid on government bonds, 
and some people live on this “unearned income.” 

The Russians pay taxes, too. In addition to the kind 
we have, Russians have a few extra ones to pay — such 
as a six per cent tax on bachelors and young married 
couples who do not have children! 

Russia claims she has democracy, and at the same 
time admits she is a “dictatorship of the workers.” 

We know that if all power is in the hands of a small 
group, or a “ruling class”. — it is a dictatorship. Only 
when power is held and controlled by all the people, 
can there be democracy! 




















When Hitler attacked Russia in 1941, at first Soviets 
could not stop Nazi advance, due partly to lack of 
enough equipment. U. S. lend-lease helped turn tide. 
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There were also shortages of consumer goods; never 
enough of anything to go around. Russians had to wait 
in line for hours at stores to buy available items. 
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Despite ruthless government control, goods found way 
into black markets, were available to anyone willing 
to pay price. Black marketers risked heavy penalties 



















(Continued from last week.) 


Fairbanks is 
brightly lighted 
and has many 
modern buildings. 
The main street 
is paved but all 
the others are 
mud. We saw 
Indians, Eskimos, 
hunters, and trap- 
pers on the 
streets. 

When we went shopping for food 
the next day we found prices were 
anywhere from 10 to 100 per cent 
higher than in New York. 

A real estate agent told us that 
there was not one place for rent in 
Fairbanks. He said it was the most 
overcrowded city in the world. As 
well as the people who make their 
home in Fairbanks there are hun- 
dreds of men who are doing road 
or airport construction for the U. S. 
Government. 

We decided that we would go on 
to Anchorage, about 450 miles away 
The Brummetts were going too and 
offered to pull the trailer for us with 
their bus. 

We retraced our way back to Big 
Delta. The road from Big Delta to 
Anchorage is the Richardson High- 
way. It was one of the first roads 
built in Alaska. 


NEARING ANCHORAGE 

After several days of driving 
through snow, ice, and mud, we 
found ourselves nearing Anchorage. 
We began to see lovely little farm 
houses and barns, much like those 
you see in Pennsylvania and New 
York. We saw stacks of wheat, green 
cabbage in the ground, and farmers 
harvesting their potatoes. 

On Oct. 7, we arrived in Anchor- 
age. 

The two main streets in Anchorage 
are Fifth Avenue and Fourth Ave- 
nue. Fourth Avenue is paved and 
has sidewalks. Most of the buildings 
are two or three stories high, mod- 
ern, and have neon signs. There are 
many churches. 

Dad and Roy Brummett went to 


Eric 


Ry Eric Kronengold 


the Post Office to get our mail. There 
is no mail delivery to your home in 
Anchorage. You have to go to the 
Post Office for your mail. And there 
are not enough postoffice boxes for 
everyone to have one. The Post 
Office tries to giye a box to each 
business concern. 


HOMESTEADING 


The Brummetts met a man from 
their hometown, Redmond, Wash- 
ington. He is manager of the An- 
chorage Telephone Company. He is 
homesteading some land on a lake 
between Gulkana and Valdez on the 
Richardson Highway. 

To homestead land you must file 
homestead rights with the Govern-' 
ment. You must live on the land for 
at least six months out of the year 
for three years. During this time you 
must improve the land. After you 
have done this the land is yours 
without cost. There is much land in 
Alaska which can be homesteaded. 

We found a place for our trailer 
in a new trailer camp, just outside 
the city limits. Dad got to work on 
the trailer right away so that it 
would be warm enough for a winter 
home. 

First he built a little shed outside 
the trailer for storing our, baggage 
and my bike. Then he removed the 
trailer wheels and put the trailer up 
on blocks. The next step was to put 
a board foundation around the 
trailer between the ground and the 
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base of the trailer. Mud had to be 
piled against the boards as insula- 
tion against the cold. 

Dad also had to build a smal! 
“storm” vestibule inside the trailer 
so that opening the door in winter 
wouldn't cool off the whole trailer. 

When we went shopping we 
found that food prices were high. 
Food that is produced locally is 
cheaper than food which has to be 
shipped in. 

After we were pretty well settled, 
I started school — in the seventh 
grade of Anchorage Junior High. One 
of the grade schools used the same 
building. The school was so crowded 
that half the students went to school 
in the morning and half in the after- 
noon. I was assigned to the after- 
noon session. (In December a new 
grade school was opened. Then we 
were able to have a full school day.) 

The afternoon sessions started at 
12:45. My classes were arithmetic, 
science, geography, history, spelling. 
literature, and English. 

Most of the other pupils came here 
from all over the U. S. Only a few 
were born in Alaska. 

After school we often go to 
Hewitt’s Drug Store or the Cozy 
Corner to have a soda or coke. 

A glass of coke costs 15c. Sun- 
daes cost from 40c to 75c, ice cream 
sodas, 30c. But in one of the dairy 
stores you can get a cone with two 
large scoops of ice cream for 10c. 

(Te be continued in next week's issue.) 


Anchorage Junior High, where Eric goes to school 
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FUN parade 


How Old Am I? 
In five years my age will be twice 
what it was ten years ago. How old 
am I? (Answer below.) 


Seven in One 
What six-letter word contains exactly 
six other words which can be found 
without changing the order of the let- 
ters? (Answer below.) 


Plain Astronomy 
One of the planets is known to have 
life on it. Which is it? (Answer below.) 


Three-footed 
“IT have on my desk.” said the teach- 





er, “an object which has a foot at each 
end and a foot in the middle. What is 
it?” (Answer below.) 


Riddle 
What’s the difference 
thief and a church bell? 


between a 


That’s Why 


Why does a moth eat a rug? 





Answers to Fun Parade 


How Old Am I? 25 

Seven in One. The whole word is HEREIN. The 
x words are: HE, HER, HERE, ERE, REIN, IN. 
Counting “T’ there would be seven words in 
HEREIN. 

Plain Astronomy. Earth. 
CThree-footed. A yardstick. 
Riddle; One steals from the 
ther peals from the steeple. 
That’s Why: So it can see the floor show. 


people and the 


ICE CREAM STARS IN “TISA” 





Ice cream plays a star role in the new 
louble-check movie, My Girl Tisa. When 
ie picture plays at -your neighborhood 
eater, don’t be surprised to see a nearby 
sweet shoppe promoting a “sundae con- 
st.” Three boys above (Donald Cesario, 
Leonard Corcoran, and Richard Cerringer ) 
f Madison Square Boys Club were the 
vinners in a neighborhood contest in New 
York City. Leonard won first prize with a 
best designed” sundae that included, be- 
ides three flavors of ice cream, sliced pine- 
ipple, cherries, half a banana, whipped 
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THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 
Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 
sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 

you write—lets you 
see what you write! 


Satiny, lustrous, tarnish- 
proof. Lock-Slip style: 


Writes thousands 
of words with 
each filling! 
















Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No 
pumping needed! 


YOUNG WRITERS! 












The stories, poems 

and essays for the 

, Scholastic Writing 

lol fo in Awards, sponsored by 
Waterman’s, are being judged 


now 


14 kt. gold—so smooth 
you write faster, 
easier, plainer. 


now. Watch future issues for 
Names of winners. 












Get 50% mone ink oe your (5# 








Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 

Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 

3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ brands. 

L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


to other pen wniles Glo a QS 








ream, garnished with shredded coconut. 








Waterman's 














PUNCTUATION 
AT WORK 


Here is a letter. It has no punctua- 
tion and no capital letters. Write the 
letter out on a sheet of paper, put- 
ting in punctuation marks and capi- 
tals wherever they are needed. 


dear emily 

thank you ever so much for the 
wool socks you sent me for my birth- 
day I wore the green ones for the 
first time on st patricks day all my 
friends admired them my mother 
thought the socks were beautiful too 

betty my cousin has been visiting 
us for the past week her mid-term 
vacation came before ours i still had 
school so she went to school with 
me i didnt think this was much of a 
vacation but she seemed to enjoy 
herself i had a party for her we 
went to the zoo and to see a high 
school basketball game i had a won- 
derful time and so did she we were 
all sorry whén she went home 

our class is putting on a play next 
month it is called the magic window 
i wont tell you the plot because i 
hope you will come to visit us the 
weekend the play is given i want the 
plot to surprise you i have one of the 
leads and am hard at work memoriz- 
ing my part we are giving the play 
on friday april 23 do you think you 
can spend that weekend with us its 
been a long time since you visited 
us 

i have asked mother to write to 
your mother about the weekend i 
hope you will be able to come 

thanks again emily for the socks 
i just love them you bought exactly 
the right size 

i hope i will see you in april write 
soon 

yours till niagra falls 
jane 


ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


“Let’s see,” Bob said to himself 
during a test on spelling demons. “Is 
it tendency or tendancy?” He could 
not remember, so he made a guess 
and spelled the word with an a. His 
guess was wrong. 

There’s a simple trick for mem- 
bering how to spell this demon. Just 
remember, “ten in a den,” and you'll 
have no trouble spelling tendency. 


S-T-AR-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


discrimination (dis - crim - ih - NAY - 
shun). In this case discrimination 
means unfair treatment of a group of 
people because of their religion, race, 
or class. This is discrimination against 
a people. Discrimination may also be 
in favor of a group of people. This 
means that they are treated better than 
others. From the Latin discriminare, 
meaning “to divide,” “to separate.” 

draft. A rough copy or outline; not 
a finished piece of work. From the 
Anglo-Saxon dragan, meaning “to 
draw.” 

free port. A port where goods may 
be brought to or shipped from without 
paying customs duties. Customs duties 
are taxes on goods coming into or leav- 
ing a country. All nations have the right 
to use the docks, warehouses, and other 
facilities of a free port. 

mileage (MILE-ihj). Miles covered or 
traveled. Railroad mileage is the length 
of railroad tracks, measured in miles. 
From the Latin milia (plural) meaning 
“a thousand.” It was often used with 
passum which, together, meant “a thou- 
sand paces.” 

Palais de Chaillot (pa-LAY duh 
shie-O. Pronounce the a in pa as in sat.) 
The site of the present Palais de Chail- 
lot was once the site of a chateau 
(manor house) in the village of Chail- 
lot, now part of Paris. The chateau later 
was turned into a convent. 


The Ponies 


I love to hear the ponies neigh, 

I love to hear them munch their hay 

I love to ride them, better still, 

Along the road and down the hil! 
Donald Dunham, Grade 6 


Cazenovia (N. Y.) Central School 
Teacher: Miss Sylvia B. Putnam 


Witches 


A boodle of witches around me ar 
pressed, 
With long black capes and blood red 
vests, 
With claw-like hands and scary nose, 
With bright green eyes and pointed 
toes, 
They dance and yell till they shak 
the ground 
And push and shove me all around; 
They claw my eyes, they pull my hair, 
They give me the most terrible scare, 
Till battered and beaten and shaken 
with fright 
I stretch out my hand and turn on th: 
light. 
Lovise Denison, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher: Miss Catherine Deviney 


A Mystery at the Zoo 


My story begins in the days when 
I was a great detective. My assistant 
and | were sitting in our office hoping 
for some clients. All of a sudden thx 
telephone rang. I answered it and some 
one said that there was a mystery 
the zoo, We were asked to come to th 
zoo right away. 

We hurried to the zoo, but no on 
knew what the mystery was. 

Finally we came to the zookeeper’s 
home. There we found that the mys 
tery was that his wife’s perfume was 
always disappearing. 

We investigated for a few days, but 
could find out nothing. Then the keepe: 
remembered that the perfume only dis 
appeared when it rained. I asked m 
assistant to climb on the roof with 
sprinkling can and sprinkle water dow: 
She did, and at once the perfume fi 
out the window. 

I ran after it, and guess what 
found! The perfume had flown to | 
skunks, who had hung up a sign, “Ou! 
of Odor.” They hadn't saved any sc« 
for a rainy day. 

When I tell people this story, t! 
say I've lost mine. 

Regina Watson, Grade 6 
Thaddeus Stevens School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teacher: Miss Mary Lovise Schmitt 

















SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 














Q. Why is it that Easter and Pass- 
over come so far apart this year (March 
28 to April 24)? I thought they both 
came after the full moon that follows 
the beginning of spring. 


A. Easter comes on the first Sunday 
after the first full moon after March 21, 
and Passover begins on the 14th of the 
Month of Nisan in the Jewish calendar, 
which begins with the new moon near- 
est March 21. Usually the 14th of Nisan 
is nearly the same date as the Easter 
full moon. This year, however, there is 
a considerable difference between East- 
er and Passover. The present Jewish 
year, 5708, is a leap year, with an extra 
month inserted preceding Nisan, which 
causes a delay of about a month in the 
beginning of Passover. 

e o o 

Q. Suppose you have a fly inside a 
closed glass jar on a scale. When the 
inseet is flying will the weight be differ- 
ent from that when it is resting on the 
bottom? 


A. As the insect flies it is kept aloft 
by pushing air downwards, and _ this 
descending current would push on the 


bottom of the jar with an average pres- 
sure equal to the weight of the insect. 
If it could fly perfectly smoothly, the 
scales would indicate the same weight 
when it was in flight as when it was 
resting on the bottom. Actually, of 
course, the insect’s flight is irregular, 
so the weight shown would sometimes 
be greater and sometimes less. than 
this. 
- ” oe 

Q. Can you tell me how to make one 
of those “depression plants,” which 
were popular before the war? 


A. Take a piece of porous coke and 
put it in a dish containing a solution of 
a chemical such as magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts). As the solution soaks up 
through the coke it evaporates, forming 
a plant-like growth of crystals. If you 
put red or blue ink, or other coloring 
matter, in the solution, the crystals will 
be colored. 

a sd + 


Q. Is it really necessary to use dis- 
tilled water in an automobile storage 
battery? 


A. As the battery is charged, the 
electric current breaks up some of the 
water in the cell and it passes off as 
hydrogen and oxygen. Impurities are 
left behind, and gradually become 


more concentrated, unti] they may in- 
terfere with the chemical action in the 
plates and shorten the battery’s life. 
Thus, while tap water may be used 
occasionally in an emergency without 
harm, it should not be used regularly, 
particularly in hard-water regions, 
where the water contains calcium and 
other salts detrimental to the battery. 
Incidentally, a good source of pure 
water is the frost which forms on the 
freezing compartment of your electric 
refrigerator. This is condensed from 
the moisture in the air, and is quite free 
of impurities. You might save the water 
when defrosting the refrigerator and 
use it in your battery. 
° ° ° 

Q. I have been hearing lately how 
effective the lightning rod is, and that 
people used to have them all over their 
houses. Are they still being used? 

A. Lightning rods are still in con- 
stant use — probably to a much greater 
extent than even before. Modern con- 
struction makes them less conspicuous. 

° ° ec 

Q. Is molten iron attracted by a 
magnet? 

A. No. At a temperature of 1416 
degrees F., called the Curie point, iron 
ceases to show magnetic properties. 
Iron melts at 2795 degrees F. 
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A rainstorm was a major catastrophe to 
tennis enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
Heavy showers turned common dirt or 
clay courts into a sea of mud, side- 
lined players for days... 


lodays change 


You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 


fr the better, 


. « Today courts thet dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
and many other materials. Most are play- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 















DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS, BADMINTON AND SQUASH STRINGS 


Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 
Room 493, Arlington, N. J. 














All Around Use 


Gracie: “Why in the world did you 
buy a dachshund for the children?” 
Joan: “So they could all pet him at 


once.” 
Janis Gay Holcomb, North Central School, Gulfport, Miss. 


Self-Selling 


When a sailor entered an auction 
shop, a parrot caught his eye. He bid 
$10 for it. Someone bid $15, only to be 
topped by the’ sailor who finally outbid 
the other person. The sailor bought the 
parrot for $30. When leaving the shop 
the sailor asked: “Can this parrot talk?” 

The auctioneer replied, “You ought 
to know. He was bidding against you.” 

Hugh Smith, Mystic Academy, Mystic. Conn 
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The 1948 edition of H&B’s Famous 
Slugger Year Book is ready now. 
Get your copy from your Louis- 
ville Slugger dealer or send 5¢ 
direct to us (stamps or 
coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
$-32, Hillerich® & 
Bradsby, Inc., 
<4 \ Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Dignity Saved 

A judge was coming down the steps 
of the courthouse when he fell. A law- 
yer came to help him and said: “Is Your 
Honor hurt?” 

“No, my honor isn’t hurt,” the judge 
replied, “but something else is badly 


bruised.” 
Jack Rinehart, Chinook, Montans 


Inflated Value 


A boy was selling a litter of half- 
grown puppies. “What are you asking 
for them?” a prospective customer in- 
quired. 

“A dollar each, except for that one 
with the black spot on his head,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“How much for him?” 

“A dollar and 10 cents.” 

“Why the difference?” 

“Well, that dog swallowed a dime 
this morning!” 

Berthold Schultz, Oak Harbor, Wash. 


Pained Dentist 


Roddy: “That man wasn’t a painless 
dentist.” 

Father: “Why? Did he hurt you?” 

Roddy: “No, but he yelled when I 
bit his thumb.” 


Jeanette Rader, Brownell Hall School, Omaha, Neb. 


Generous 


First Boxer: “Stand up and fight. 
You're not half licked yet.” 

Second Boxer: “You can have the sec- 
ond half. I'm not greedy.” 


" Charles Ellis, Gouverneur (N. Y¥.) Grammar School. 


Who Said That? 


Joe: “Mabel. seems mad about some- 
thing. Do you know what's wrong?” 
Bill: “I understand she stepped on 
one of those weighing machines and a 
loud speaker said, ‘One at a time, 
please!’” 
Dorothy Shaw, Barry Avenue School, Mamaroneck, N. Y¥. 


No Give 


Customer: “What kind of meat did 
you say this was?” 
Waiter: “Spring lamb, sir.” 
Customer: “Well, I've been chewing 
on one of the springs for half an hour.” 
Anna Martorana, Jr. H. 8. No. 50, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


“Which platform for the train?” 
asked the old lady of the porter. 

“Turn left and you'll be right, .” the 
porter replied cheerfully. 

“Don’t be impertinent, young man,” 
snapped back the old lady. 

“O.K., then,” retorted the porter, 
“turn right and you'll be left.” 





Mary Claire, Sabattus (Me.) Grammar School. 


Could Be 


Jim: “Do you know what Joan of Arc 
was made of?” 

Tim: “TI don’t know, what?” 

Jim: “She was Maid of Orleans!” 


Alice Guinan, P. 8. 139, Brooklyn, N. y 


Cautious 


Patient: “Doctor, do you think m) 
face will break out in a rash?” 
Doctor: “I don’t know. I'm not mak 
ing any rash statements.” 
Roberta Fleischer, P. 8S. 78, Bronx, N. y 


Power of Suggestion 
Teacher: “Why are you shivering? 
The weather is warm.” 
Johnny: “I know, but it’s zero on m 


paper.” 
Buddy Cooper, Greenville (8. C.) Jr. H. 8 


It Could Be 
Mother: “Why are you home so lat: 
Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Teacher kept me afte: 
school.” 


Mother: “Why did she do that?” 

Johnny: “In class she asked me how 
many teeth a full-grown person has 
I said, ‘A mouthfull’” 


Robert Ritsema, Koster School, Momence, 1!) 


llowre you doing? 


At a dance Jerry comes up to Pegz: 
and asks her to dance with him. She 
prefers not to. What’s the most con- 
siderate way to tell him? 

A. Jerry, be a good boy and ask son 
other girl, will you? 

B. No, thanks, Jerry. I’m an isolation- 
ist tonight. 

C. Thank you, Jerry, but I prefer to 
sit this one out. 
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Racket Buster 


NE of the surest ways of making 
0 a donkey of yourself is to predict 
that some up-and-coming tennis player 
vill some day win the national title. 
Next thing you know you'll be sprouting 
‘ice long ears. 

The tennis woods are full of bright 
young prospects, They come and go 
ike baseball managers in Pittsburgh. 
So it pays to be careful before making 
vith the big talk. 

I like to think that my predictions 
ie different. And I can point to the 
record to prove it. Long before Jack 
Kramer, Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, 
ind Ted Schroeder copped their first 

ational title, I predicted it right here 
n this column. 

I am now tooting my horn for Beverly 
joyce Baker, a pretty lass from Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High, who crashed into 
ig-time tennis circles last season. 

All Bev did was bag nine champion- 
ships! She chalked up her most sensa- 


» 


tional victory in the Pacific Southwest 
tournament. In winning the crown, 
Beverly scalped Patricia Canning Todd, 
fourth-ranking U. S. star, 6-3, 6-2. 

It was not so much what she did as 
the way she did it that impressed every- 
body. Bev never uses her backhand. 
She's ambidextrous, meaning she can 
use her left or right hand with equal 
skill and power. When the bal! comes 
to her right, she switches the racket to 
that hand. When the ball goes to her 
left, she socks away with her left hand. 

So far as I know, there isn’t another 
player in the game — man or w6man — 
who can do that. What a headache for 
the party across the net. 

Beverly credits her dad for her suc- 
cess. He taught her how to play tennis 
when she was 10 years old and he is still 
her coach. 

Bev is now 17, stands 5 feet, 4 inches, 
and weighs 120 pounds. She has light 
brown hair and green eyes. Is she pret- 
ty? (See for yourself—photo at right.) 

Next to tennis, her favorite sports are 
volleyball, speedball, and _ basketball. 
Favorite movie stars are Greer Garson 
and Errol Flynn. She likes to dance, and 
if she had her way, it would always be 
to Tex Beneke’s orchestra with Bing 
Crosby on the vocals. Her favorite 
school activity is dramatics. 






Beverly Joyce Baker 


Right now her only ambition in life 
is to win the national singles title. 
C’mon, sister, pick something tougher. 

~HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





KEEP FUN GOING 


PAUSE FOR COKE 


“ex, 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“re Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 

Drama: “““The Search. ~~” Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. ““*“Nicholas Nickleby. 
“Miracle of the Bells. “~My Girl Tisa. 
“Gall Northside 777. “The Pearl. 
“Treasure of Sierra Madre. “Bush 
Christmas. “Jassy. “Intrigue. ““A Double 
Life. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ~““Captain 
from Castile. “The Tender Years. 
“Thunder in the Valley. ““Captain Boy- 
cott. “Unconquered. “Forever Amber. 
“’The Swordsman. ““Magic Town. 
“Green Dolphin Street. “Nightmare Alley. 
“The Tawny Pipit. ““Body and Soul. 
“I Know Where I’m Going. ““So Well 
Remembered. “Wild Harvest. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. ~“Road to 
Rio. ““A Miracle Can Happen. “The 
Wistful Widow of Wagon Gap. ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. ““The Sena- 
tor Was Indiscreet. 

Musical: “Three Daring Daughters. 
““Good News. ““Song of My Heart. 

Mystery: ““T-Men ““To the Ends of 
the Earth. ~“~Crossfire. ““Ride the Pink 
Horse. “Out of the Past. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 





Claim to Fame 


Dick: “Yes, believe it or not, in 
Greece I bathed in the Pierian Spring.” 

Tom: “Well, in Egypt, I bathed in 
the spring of 1943.” 


Calvert Burley, Jr., Bates H. 8., Annapolis, Md. 





LET TENNIS 
KEEP Goce FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 6 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 1 
Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds. 
Name ... .cccccccccccesesceseesccceeesscosess 


Address SeSSSSEC CRS ES SEE EH ESE H EHH HEHE 


Clty. eccesccccsssecccseees SMe. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3-1/3 points for each word you get 
right. Perfegt score is 100. 


. Upon. 


. Negative answer. 
. Principal city of Manchuria. 
. Continent where Manchuria is located. 
. Form of be. 
. To free or cast off. 
. Not cooked. 
. Anger. 
. Girl’s name. 
. Not old. 
. To perform a part in a play or movie. 
. Abbreviation for New York. 
. Chops. 
8. Traveled. 
5. Either (conjunction), 
. Form of I. 


. Number before two. 
. Not any (prefix). 
Slang for mother. 
. You and I (objective case). 
Province in eastern Manchuria. 
. Manchurian seaport. 
. Melody or tune, usually a solo, 
. Native tribe of Manchuria. 
2. Wet with dew. 
. What you drink a lot of. 
. Plural of I. 
. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 
. Nickname for Thomas. 
. Dirt containing metals. 


CADUANYE 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word teary 


ACROSS: 1-Yenan; 6-agony; 7-gangs 9- ao 
arts; 12-doze; 13-net; 14-and; 17-dais; 19-A: 


20-Ken; 21 -bide; 
3-no; 4-an; 5-N.Y.; 


~egg; 
T-glad; 8-Aaron; 11-set; 14-Ada; 15-Nanking; 16. 
dined; 18-sane; 21-ban; 22-ht.; 23-oh; 24-no. 


No Identification 
pS ae & See boop 
from hitting the cow standing in the 

middle of the road,” the motorist ex- 
plained to the judge. 

“Was it a Jersey cow?” asked the 
judge. 

“I don’t know,” replied the motorist. 
“I didn’t see its license plate.” 


Gloria McGill, Treadwell School, Inkster, Mich 


Strange Tastes 


Jerry: “Moths don’t show much 
judgment.” 

Alan: “Why not?” 

Jerry: “They spend the summer in 
fur coats and the winter in bathing 


suits.” 
Alan N. Salton, Franklin School No. 3, Passaic, N. ) 


The Easy Way 
Jill: “Why is “H” the cleanest lette: 
in the alphabet?” 
Jack: “All right, why?” 
Jill: “Because it’s always in the mid 
dle of washing.” 


Susan Kent, Fitz School, Garden Grove, Cali! 








Gert this gunk, 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
j e Eases throat tickle 
y Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 





ble prices. 
today. Dept. », AG") 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Send your best snap- ! 
shots to Shutterbug l 
Editor, Junior Schol- | 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., | 
New York 17, N. Y. If | 


your picture is good, 
you will receive @ 
Shutterbug button. 
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LEANING INTO ONE. Action shot by Nicholas | 


Frosco, Park Ridge (N. J.) High School. Nick 
used a Sportus Full-vue Reflex. 


3 | 


BABS TO YOU. Photo of Barbara Leonard by 
Barbara Greene, Sparta Township High School, 
Lake Mohawk, N. J. Barbara used a Kodak 616. 


LOOKOUT. Photo of Leon Beverly on a ledge 
on Camel Hump, Vermont, by William Allison, l 
Houghton School, No. Adams, Mass. (Argus A). | 


1. MANCHURIAN MATCH 


Match the name in the first column 
with the correct identification in the 
second column, Score 5 points each. 
total, 25. 


—a. Kaoliang 


__b. Harbin 


1. Manchurian port 

2.A_ leading 
crop 

3. Japanese name for 
Manchuria 

4.Inland city of 
Manchuria 

—_e. Manchukuo _ 5. Peninsula 


__.c. Dairen 


—d. Liaotung 


My score 


2. ANSWER THE QUESTION 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 8 
points each. Total, 24. 

1. What was one reason why Japan 
wanted Manchuria? 


a. To prevent China from attacking 
Russia. 

b. As a base for attacking China. 

c. To prevent the U. S. from taking 
control over Manchuria. 


2. How did Russia help the Chinese 
Communists win control of Manchuria? 
. By sending them military supplies. 
b. By allowing the Communist ar- 
mies to enter Manchuria after 
Japan’s surrender. 
. By recognizing the Communist 
government in northern China. 
3. Why is Manchuria so important to 
China? 
. Manchuria is larger 
other section of China. 
. Manchuria’s ports are the only 
Chinese ports that are ice-free the 
year round. 
»» Manchuria has fertile soil, yich 
mineral resources, and is highly 
industrialized. 


than any 


My score____ 


2. What foundation 
plans to help this 
island? 


1. In what month will 
elections for a na- 
tional government 


be held here? 


farm, 


MARCH 22, 1948 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issve. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


3. OUR NATION 
Fill in each of the following blanks 


with the name of a nation or colony. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

1. The U. N. General Assembly will 
next meet in 





2. Crete belongs to 
3. Belize is the capital of 








4. The nation bordering Manchuria 
on the southeast is 





My score 


4. WHAT IS? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 15. 


1. What is an Untouchable? 


. a type of Hindu. 

. a diseased Cretan. 

. A member of the Japanese royal 
family. 

. What is Anchorage? 

a. a fishing port in Manchuria. 

. An Alaskan city. 

. A dock in San Francisco harbor. 

. What"ts homesteading? 

. a way of getting land without buy- 
ing it. 

. building a home with money bor- 
rowed from the government, 

. selling ‘land at a high profit. 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line under 
each picture. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 


My score My total score 


3. What nation has 
claimed this British 
colony? 


4. Will the head of 
this nation be a king, 
president, or gover- 
nor-general? 

















CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 20? 


That’s the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
- «. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum = Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 
rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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T » F TEACHERS 
TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
» SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Theatre and Dance 





PAMPHLETs: America and the Dance 
Vol. XI, No. 8, 46); The American 
heater (Vol. V1, No. 8, 40); Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c each. Dancers (Occupational Briefs 
No. 191, ’47), Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 South W.bash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill, 15c. Survey of Drama, 
Townsend Rich and J. W. Shirley (°44), 
Michigan State College bookstore, East 
Lansing, Mich., $1.25. Practical Work- 
outs for the School Theatre, Dorothy 
Kirkland (’40), W. H. Baker, 75c. The- 
atres of Yesterday and Today, Bernard 
Hewitt (’46), Nat'l Thespian Society, 
College Hil] Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio, 50c. 

ArTIcLes: “Memoranda on Four Play 
Categories,” G. J. Nathan, American 
\Vlercury, Jan., 48. “Maze of the Heart,” 


American Communists 


PAMPHLETsS: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, 46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205—19th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 75c to libra- 
ries, $1 to others. Communist Infiltra- 
tion in the United States: Its Nature 
and How to Combat It (46), Chamber 
Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6. D. C., 25c. Should We Outlaw the 
Communist Party, G. H. Taylor and 
Others, American Forum of the Air 
Vol. 9, No. 49, °47), Ransdell Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 18, 
D. C., 10c. Communism in Action, Leg- 
slative bureau of Congress (47), Gov. 
Ptg. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 25c. 


ARTICLES: “How to Rid the Govern- ° 


nent of Communists,” J. A. Wechsler, 
Harper's, Nov., ’47. “What Is Loyalty?,” 


Canada 


PamMPHLETs: Canada, 1947 ('47), 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, 25c. 
Canada from Sea to Sea ('47), Cana- 
dian Information Services, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, free. Canada. 
Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Deni- 
son (Headline Series, “44), Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, 25¢e. 

ARTICLES: 


“Canada, Partner in 


Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, '48. 
“Open House in Canada,” E. P. Mor- 
gan, Collier's, Dec. 20, °47. “Austerity 








April 19 and 26 in 
Senior. English Edition 


C. Smith, Theatre Arts, May, ‘47. “Dra- 
matic Arts Training for Youth,” Ernest 
Bavely, NEA Journal, Dec., °45. “Want- 
ed: a New Educational Theatre,” J. 
Zimmermann, Theatre Arts, July, ’46. 

Books: Pageant of the Theatre 
(Crowell, "41), $2.50. Offstage, Mir- 
guerite Melcher (Knopf, °38), $1.50. 
State in Action, Samuel Selden (Crofts, 
41), $3.50. Borzoi Book of Ballets, 
Grace Robert (Knopf, ’46), $4.50. The 
Dance; the Story of the Dance Told in 
Pictures and Text, John Martin (Tudor, 
47), $3.75. Dance Memoranda, Merle 
Armitage (Duell, °47), $7.50. Com- 
monwealth of Art, Art Sachs (Norton, 
46), $5. Invitation to Dance, Walter 
Terry (A. S. Barnes, 42), $2. A History 
of the Theatre, George Freedley 
(Crown, 41), $3. 


Democracy Series No. 27 in 


Senior, Junior, World Week 


A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 2, ’47. “Portrait of an 
American Communist,” Life, Jan. 5, ’48. 
“What Communists Are Up To,” News- 
week, June 2, 47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Life, July 29, °46. “Zeal for 
American Democracy,” Special Issue, 
School Life, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., Feb., °48, 10c. 

Books: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (Macmillan, 39), 60c. America, 
Russia, and the Communist Party in the 
Postwar» World, John L. Childs and 
George S. Counts (Day, “43), $7. I 
Confess; the Truth About American 
Communism, Benjamii. Gitlow (Dut- 
ton, 40), $3.75. American Commu- 
nism, James Oneal and Gustave Werner 
(Dutton, °47), 35. 


April 19 and 26 in 
Junior Seholastic 
to the North,” Fortune, Jau., ’48. “Can- 


ada,” D. Duncan, U. N. World, May, 
‘47. “Canadz,” Annals of American 


Academy, Sept., "47. “Canada,” Special . 


Issue, Senior Scholastic, May 14, °45. 
“Canada in Uncle Sam’s World,” L. 
Roberts, Harper's, Nov., °47. 

Booxs: Unknown Country; Canada 
and Her People, Bruce Hutchison (Cow- 
ard McCann, *42), $3.50. Young Can- 
ada, Anne Peck (McBride, ’43), $2.50. 
Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner 
(Knopf, ’42), $2.50. Picture Map Geog- 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 


March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 


April 5, 1948 

Social Studies: Transportation Issue. 
U. S. Merchant Marine; Short-Line 
Railroads, Firsthand Report on the New 
Hampshire Primary Elections. Comma- 
ger — Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Har- 
old Stassen; Democracy — The Profes- 
sions in Russia. 

English Classes; Theme — Transpor- 
tation. Selection from the book, The 
Milwaukee Road, by August Derleth. 
Play: Flagstop, by Marcus Bach; rail- 
road poems. Story — Leiningen vs. the 
Ants, by Carl Stephenson. 


April 12, 1948 
All Classes: Theme — Atomic Energy. 


Democracy — Communist Schools and 
Youth Groups. 





raphy of Canada and Alaska, Vernon 
Quinn (Lippincott, ’44), $2.50. Canada 
and Her Northern Neighbors, Frances 
Carpenter (American Book, 46), $1.40. 
Discovery of Canada, Lawrence Burpee 
(Macmillan, ’46), $3. 

Fiction: Madeleine Take Command, 
Ethel Brill (McGraw, °46), $2. Wild 
Dog of Edmonton, David Grew (Rey- 
nal, 42), $2. Sword of the Wilderness, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan, 36), 
$2. 

Fitms: The National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, has an outstanding collection of 
films on all phases of Canadian life. 
Write for catalogue. 


Good Story 

“Even with modern audio-visual aids 
you can’t always be sure children un- 
derstand,” said Lyman Bryson, speak- 
ing at the recent A. A. S. A. convention 
on “How Good Are the New Tools for 
Teachers.” “I remember listening to a 
fine science program with one of my 
children. It is very dramatic — very skill- 
fully done. After it was over I was 
taken aback to discover that through 
the radio program my child had learned 
that one of the queens of England was 
named Malaria.” 


MENTION 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
When You Write 
for Teaching Tools 











SEVENTEEN 


Booth Tarkington’s ever-popu- 
lar story of young love is but one 
of the 34 school-approved Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs priced at only 25¢ 
per copy. Check the list below 
and place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 6. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 





















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscrikers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 











Address 


School 





City 





BT 3-22 


Zone———___ State 


~ 
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